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Every Other Sunday. 


“ Religion is not a candle to be lighted and 
blown out at pleasure. It is not a garment to be 
put on and off to suit the company we are in. It 
is not a flaming torch on the Sabbath and a dark 
lantern during the week. It is a shining light that 
giveth light to all that are in a dark place.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER TIME. 
BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


O Fair, new world, whose germs unfold 
From waste and ruin of the old: 

What tides and pulses move and rise 
With quickening force in earth and skies, 
As underneath and over all 

The Spring sends forth her clarion call ! 


She wakes the flower from dreams of death 
To leafage, bloom, and odorous breath, 
Wins back the bird from exile long 

To charm the morning hours with song, 
And floods with sunshine vales and hills 
Till sense and soul creation fills. 


And man, creation’s crowning thought, 
With sweet, immortal hopes is fraught, 

As he beholds through marvels strange, 

Or simple rounds of time and change, 
Through steadfast forms or types outgrown, 
How Nature loves and keeps her own; 


Beholds the dayspring from on high, 
The living Christ, forever nigh 

In human brotherhood, to show 
How worlds above and worlds below 
Unite, fulfilling one design, — 

How all true life is life divine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE HOLY GRAIL: 
BY ALICE W. HOAG. 


ANY years ago, people believed that the 
\ Holy Grail was the cup used by Jesus in 


dispensing the wine at the Last Supper; 
that it had been preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, 
and was still in existence on the earth. This cup, 
if approached by any one who was not perfectly 
pure and good, would disappear and be lost. This 
led to the search for the Holy Grail by knights who 
were pure in word and action. Many interesting 
stories are told of those who have been in search of 
it. Among these was the story of a young knight 
named Sir George. 

One morning he ordered his horse to be saddled 
and brought to his castle gate, and mounting it, he 
started on his journey. He wore an armor of bur- 
nished steel and a white plume in his helmet; this 
gave him the name of “The White Knight.” On 
the second day of his search, as he was riding 
slowly along, he heard a faint noise in the bushes 
near by; he dismounted and went in the direction 
of the sound, and found a fawn which had been 
badly bitten by some dogs. Sir George, seeing that 
the fawn could not live, shot it to end its sufferings. 
He then mounted his horse and rode away. 

The next day, as he was riding over a lonely 
road, he saw some one walking slowly ahead of him. 
When he came nearer he saw that it was a little 
boy, and that he walked with crutches. He spoke 
to him; and as the little boy looked up, something 
in his face reminded the Knight of his little brother 
who had died. He invited him to ride in front of 
him on his horse, and the little boy was very glad 
to accept. The White Knight asked the little boy 
whiat his name was, and where he lived. The little 
boy told him that he was an orphan, and that he had 
no home. Then Sir George told him that he was 
going in search of the Holy Grail, and asked him to 
go with him. This the little boy was very glad to 


do, and told Sir George that he would try to help 
him find it. 

That night they came to a wayside chapel, and 
decided to spend the night there. After Sir George 
had cared for his horse, he made a bed of leaves for 
the little boy to sleep on. In the night Sir George 
had a vision; a bright light seemed to fill the room, 
and Jesus stood before him, and said, ‘‘Go no fur- 
ther in search of the Holy Grail. Thou hast found 
it in the good deeds which thou hast done, and in 
caring for this little boy. ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’” 

The vision faded away, and Sir George awoke, 
He arose and went to where the little boy lay, and 
touched his hand to awaken him. But the little 
boy did not rouse, and Sir George lifted him in his 
arms and saw that he was dead. He felt very sad 
to lose his companion, but he knew that he had 
joined his little brother, and that they were happy 
together. 


‘* Build not on to-morrow, 
But seize on to-day ; 

From no future borrow, 
The present to pay.”” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER EGGS. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 
[From the French ] 


N 1840 a librarian by the name of Cazotte lived’ 


at Versailles. His father was an author, but 

his books are almost forgotten; his name, how- 
ever, is remembered on account of a prophecy that 
he did not make, but which was attributed to him. 
This author’s son, the librarian, had an eccentricity 
which many people found amusing. After he had 
taken a pinch of snuff and slowly enjoyed it from 
a snuft-box which he twirled in his fingers accord- 
ing to the fashion of the fine gentlemen of the 
eighteenth century, he looked with an affectation of 
great feeling at his right hand, which he kept very 
white and well cared for; then he gave it a resound- 
ing and prolonged kiss. As soon as this strange 
performance had attracted attention, he recalled an 
incident in his life, and told the story over and over 
again It was about the good luck that he had once 
had in finding himself at the Tuileries near Marie 
Antoinette on her return from Varennes. The 
queen had leaned on him in getting out of her car- 
riage; she had held his fingers for a few moments 
in her royal fingers! From that day he had devoted 
a kind of worship to his own hand; he regarded it 
as a relic, and he honored it as such. 

At the same time and in the same city lived a 
worthy man who had had an almost similar experi- 
ence. He was a retired employé, a very good citi- 
zen, but not a successful man, and not so conceited, 
He had had but one event in his whole life; the 
king, Louis XVI, had washed his right foot, and had 
kissed it. He loved to relate this reminiscence; 
and when any one spoke before him of the librarian 
Cazotte’s hand, he used to say, a little disdainfully, 
“ And my foot!” 

And then he would show, carefully placed under 
the giass cover of his clock, a red egg, —a beautiful 
Easter egg, on which was stamped in blue a fleur- 
de-lis. It was the only one in existence of two 
dozen similar eggs that were destroyed during the 
Revolution on account of the decree concerning 
the coats-of-arms and other emblems of feudalism 
He had preserved this one; for he could not make 
up his mind to destroy this souvenir of the only 
glorious day of his life. Perhaps we are indebted 
to this worthy man for the information we have of 
the way the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated at the court of Versailles, and the distri- 
bution of the Easter eggs. 

I had believed that princes for centuries had 


opened their palace doors during Holy Week, and 
washed feet in humility. This pious custom was 
kept up in the court of France until the Revolution, 
but it had many modifications. On Holy Thursday 
in the grand hall of the body-guards were placed 
twelve little children, whose freshness equalled the 
enormous bouquet of flowers which each held in 
his hand. ‘These children were chosen, not from 
beggars, but from the middle, well-to-do class in 
Versailles. Selected a month before the ceremony, 
they were given over to the hands of physicians, 
whose occupation it was to see that they were 
healthy and clean, who had them bathed, washed, 
rubbed, perfumed. On the appointed day they 
were covered with a little robe of red stuff, and 
three ells of fine linen were wound around each 
neck; a bishop gave them absolution, and the 
ceremony began. 

Each child placed his right foot above a silver 
basin, held by a priest. The king came, poured a 
little water over the foot, wiped it with the linen 
napkin that the child had around his neck, and 
then kneeling kissed the big toe. Next the grand 
almoner gave the child a little purse containing 
twelve crowns; the child who had the sad honor of 
representing Judas had thirteen. 

After the washing of the feet the ceremony of 
bringing them food, as servants wait on their mas- 
ters, began. All the dishes were arranged in the 
hall of the Cent-Suisses, and the princes of the 
royal family went to get them. The cortége was led 
by the Prince of Condé, grand master of the house 
of the king, having in his hand his wand, enriched 
with diamonds, and a superb bouquet. All the 
king’s household followed,.with their large wands 
trimmed with velvet and golden fleurs-de-lis, and 
also carrying bouquets. The king appearad, carry- 
ing small loaves of bread on a china plate; the 
Count of Artois, holding a stone jug full of wine 
anda cup; the other princes each carrying a china 
dish containing the most delicate food in fish and 
vegetables, but cold. There were twelve for each 
child; and if there were not princes enough to per- 
form this service, the other noblemen took the place. 
The king took each dish, passing .it to the grand 
almoner, who gave it to the parents of the child. 
They had brought large baskets to hold all this; 
and as they went away, they sold this repast to 
whoever wished to buy it. As the fish were the 
very best, the vegetables prepared with care, all the 
people were eager to procure an apostle’s share, in 
order to invite their friends to eat with them. 

The bouquet was always included, and this was 
also regarded as very valuable. There was. also a 
dish of twenty-four eggs, colored and decorated 
with fleur-de-lis, for each child. Eggs and flowers 
were the emblem of Easter, the symbol of the 
resurrection, the image of renewed spring, of hope 
springing up again every where. 

A Persian proverb tells us that the egg is a sign 
of ‘the beginning of things;”’ and Kaster is indeed 
most especially the festival of springtime. If you 
make no gift on Easter Day, an old Normandy 
saying assures us, “the magpies will soil your 
head ;” and another tradition obliges us to put on 
new garments on that day. During the last days 
of Holy Week the little peasants go about the 
country singing betore every house a lament of the 
Passion, and closing by falling on their knees to 
chant, “O Crux, ave.” Saturday evening the 
peasants eat Easter eggs, or ‘“‘ paquerets,” cut in 
round slices and served in boiled milk. Possibly 
from this comes the name “ paquerette,” given to 
the daisy, whose collar is white, and whose centre 
is yellow. While in every house they are enjoying 
this repast, bands of singers go through the villages, 
and before every house sing at the top of their lungs 
the following hymn : — 


“ Dry all tears in your eyes ; 
The King of earth and skies 
Has risen in glory. 

Hallelujah!’ 


If the door is not opened, they continue, — 


Every Other Sunday. 


“ Awake! awake! hearts that sleep; 
Pray to Jesus, so gentle and meek; 
He will guide you to Paradise. 

Hallelujah!” 


If the singers are merry, they add, — 
‘Por eges we do not ask; 
To get your girl is our task; 


If you have two girls, we will choose.” 
Hallelujah!” 


The door remains closed, the family inside are deaf 
to their songs, and the singers go away with this 
. couplet, — 


“ Not an egg here do we get; 
In the nest they are left by Perette. 
The hen on them may set, 
But old Satan will come for Perette.”’ 


When any eggs are given to them, they thank the 
f donor, — 


“Thanks to all who to us give! 
Worthy of honor, may you long live! 
We poor singers who here eggs do find 
Pray that God to you muy be as kind. 
Hallelujah !” 


A similar picturesque and simple custom also 
still exists in Auvergne and Normandy. The little 
peasants of Puy-de-Dome assemble after the evening 
repast during Holy Week, and go from door\to door 
to sing a hymn about the Passion. This chant alter- 
nates curiously, one couplet in French and one in 
the patois of the country. It opens thus : — 


“The passion of Christ our Lord! 
To all who hear this story, 
Listen, young, old, great, and small, — 
Listen with reverence, and give glory.” 


This is rhymed prose, which probably descends to 
us from the mysteries of the Middle Ages. 

After the chant the head of the band delivers a 
little recitation in patois calling for the traditional 
ege. When the collection is abundant, as is usually 
the case, a portion is put aside to serve in the 
preparation of a gigantic omelet, which is eaten 
the Sunday of Quasimodo, called “ pasquette”’ in 
patois. The surplus is offered for sale, and serves to 
complete the bill of fare of the fraternal love-feast. 
In the patois of Auvergne omelet is translated 
into pascade,—a word which strangely resembles 
Paques, the French word for Easter. The use 
of eggs having formerly been forbidden during the 
whole of Lent, they probably gave themselves up 
to a kind of orgy of omelets. 

We have strayed far from Versailles and the 
sumptuous dishes served in the guise of Kaster eggs 
to the little apostles of Holy Thursday. But it is 
curious to observe how this strange old custom of 
Easter eggs has been spread throughout France for 
many centuries and in all classes of society. What 
was its origin? It is said that it arose from the 
desire of the primitive Church to make Christians 
give up the pagan habit of New Year’s gifts, which 
had been prohibited and termed “diabolical” by 
the Council of Auxerne. 

From this we trace the cause of the display in the 
brilliant shops of the Boulevard of satin and plush 
covered eggs stuffed with bonbons and jewels. It is 
possible that the simple hard-boiled egg that the 
inhabitants of Lutece offered each other fourteen 
hundred years ago gave more pleasure than the 
pretty trifles of the present day,—our fathers had 
fasted all through Lent, and had been deprived of 
eggs for forty days. 

All this has changed. We have gradually lessened 
the penance, and increased the compensation. ‘This 
is certainly progress. 


‘“¢ We never regret the kind words we have 
spoken, nor the retorts we have left unsaid ; but 
bitterly do we recall sharp words spoken angrily, 
and unkind actions that may have caused tears to 
come to the eyes that will never shed them more.” 
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EASTER. 
BY REV. S, D. ROBBINS. 


We hail the rising Christ, — not as of old, 
When from the sepulchre the stone was rolled ; 
Not as the dead restored to earth again, 

To make his promised resurrection plain. 

He rises now from cerements of dead creeds, 
Whose service was not rituals, but deeds ; 
Whose litany is love; who came to teach 

The soul through truth eternal life to reach ; 
Whose God was not a tyrant, moved by prayer, 
But goodness immanent and every where ; ; 
Whose heaven is not some unseen distant sphere 
Of future bliss, but present now and here. 

He rises daily, —as the morning beams, 

His light upon the world in beauty streams ; 

As flow the springtides in on every shore, 

He rises on the nations evermore. 

As tender blades, and buds, and fragrant flowers 
Welcome the sunshine and the vernal showers, 
His words are quickened in the hearts of men, 
And in their lives he lives and loves again. 

So one by one the evils of the earth 

Are falling with his resurrection birth, 

The blind receive their sight, and from their prison 
The erring are released, — the dead are risen! 
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DONALD: A GOOD SHEPHERD. 
tm Pwo Parts. — Part I. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


N a twinkling, he knew that it was one of the 
huts built on the moors, to shelter the shep- 
herds when overtaken by sudden storm. 

He felt his way around the hut until he came to 
the door. It was difficult to open, but Donald 
pushed away the snow until he succeeded in getting 
the door open far enough to slip in. 

Closing it behind him, Donald sank down on the 
piles of dry heather that covered the floor. He was 
too weary to go another step. 

it was only a rude little house, but it meant 
safety to him. It had a fireplace, and a stock of 
peat and sticks ; but Donald had no means of light- 
ing a fire. 

Soon he began to realize that it was cold even 
here, and that he was growing very sleepy. 

Though a little boy, he knew the danger of this. 
The lamb began to cry again, and Donald got up 
and walked around the hut. If he stopped for even 
a moment the lamb set up its little cry, that pierced 
Donald’s heart as if it had been an infant’s. 

Poor Donald, how tired he was, and how sleepy! 
He said aloud everything he could remember, — the 
multiplication table, psalms, poems, his Latin 
declensions. 

How slowly the hours passed, and outside higher 
and higher the snow piled. Would they ever find 


him? Donald paused in his walk and fell to the 
earth. The lamb cried, but with the sound came 
another. 


Donald tried to answer it, but his voice was only 
a whisper, —not so the lamb’s. No old mother sheep 
could have shown better lungs than this baby 
creature. 

The shouts came nearer. There was a sound of 
spades at the door, — yes, a pounding on the thatch ; 
they were breaking it in. 

“ Are you there, Donald?” 

That voice scattered the little boy’s dream, as the 
sun dissipates the morning mist. 

“Ay | father, and the lamb, too,” he managed to 
say. 

There was a strange sound outside, then another 
voice — the laird’s, he fancied — cried, “ Catch this 
and drink it at once.” 

“This” was a bottle that shot down from the 
hole, tied to a rope. Donald managed to open it 
with his stiff little hands, —it was milk. 

He drank it down, and offered the lamb some ; but 
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still that strange, sleepy feeling would creep over 
him. Scrape! scrape, went the shovels, —a _ wel- 
come music. 

“Donald! Donald! don’t go to sleep,” cried the 
laird. 

“Tt’s bedtime,” murmured Donald, “I wanted 
to sit up until father came. What keeps him so 
long?” 

“ Donald! Donald! don’t go to sleep. Stand up! 
Stay awake, and I’ll take you and Archie to Edin- 
boro’ one of these days.” 

“ Archie is a fine boy — not so strong as I— but 
fine for a little fellow — I won’t — let — any — one 
— touch —” 

“Donald !” 

Silence. There was a rending and crashing of 
the roof, and Laird Gordon jumped through, fol- 
lowed by a rush of cold air. 

He knelt by Donald, shaking him and rubbing the 
child’s hands. 

“ Have any of you a sup of something warming 
with you?” he called up through the thatch. 

In a moment a flask was dropped down, and later 
Donald sat up, feeling queer and giddy, an odd, 
sweetish, burning taste on his lips. 

Still the shovels kept on. 

“Come, Donald. In a moment we’ll get out and 
go home. Archie’s been crying for you all night — 
so has pet Marjorie,—only she had just fallen 
asleep when I left.” 

“JT kept Maidie in my plaid all the time,” wan- 
dered Donald, —‘‘no I mean the lamb. It cried. 
I could n’t let it die, could 1?” 

“No, indeed,” said the laird, in an odd, choked 
voice. 

The music of the shovels ceased, and the door 
flew open. 

In another moment Donald was being carried 
homeward in his father’s arms, a little sleepy, but 
wholly happy, the lamb still clasped in his plaid. 

“Youll have to stop a moment at the manor, 
Malcolm,” said the laird. “Archie won’t close his 
eyes until he actually sees his playmate again.” 

The great hall door stood open, and there was 
Lady Gordon and a crowd of servants, — young 
Archie gazing eagerly out into the dawn. 

“All right,’ cried the laird, cheerfully, “say 
“good morning,’ Arch, and let this fellow get 
home.” 

There was an eager exclamation, and Archie’s 
arms were thrown tightly about Donald’s neck. 

“Here ’s the lamb. You may have half: I found 
it, you know,” said Donald, throwing back the 
plaid to show the innocent little face. 

““T want a lamb, too,” said an aggrieved voice, 
and on the stair was a tiny girl, with sleepy blue 
eyes, tangled floss, all in her white nightgown. 

“Go back to bed, Marjorie,” ordered her mother. 

“You may have my share,” said Donald, 

A moment later they were out of doors again. 

“T didn’t let the lamb go,” said Donald, content- 
edly. What makes you hug me so, am I heavy ?” 
and Donald, looking up, wondered why his father 
was crying. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


"Tis a little thing to do, 

To speak the word that’s 
true ; 

But truth is always best, 

And he who speaks it, blest. 


‘¢ He will never be in need of friends who keep- 
eth warm his own heart.’’ 
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VOICES 


Shall the lily sien aneto and shall 
. man perish * 
| Shall goodness sleep in the ground, 
And the light of Wisdom be quenched 
in the dust? 
| Their winter, too, shall pass away; 
They also shall lise and bloom again; 
Beauty shall spring up out of ashes, 

and life out of Death. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT I SAW IN TEN MINUTES. 


BY ISABELLE H, FITZ. 


E was a good-natured German pro- 
fessor, and as he led the way into 
his private room, he remarked that ladies 
were seldom interested in his department. 
Then he paused, as if considering what 
should first be displayed to my waiting 
eyes. The next moment he drew open the 
topmost drawer ¢f a case nearly as tall as 
myself; and what do you think I saw 
there? Dozens of butterflies, all neatly 
mounted in pairs. : 
I am no entomologist, nor did I ever 
chase butterflies with the cruel intent of 
sticking a pin into their helpless bodies; 
but I love pretty things, as I trust we all 
do; so I looked and looked, and waited 
for the professor to talk, if so he pleased. 
Presently he said, pointing to a speci- 
men, “This is the creature that caused 
so much fright among the negroes a few 
-years ago. Doubtless you read about it at 
the time. Some one discovered the figures 
1889 on its wings, and so they thought 
the world would come to an end in that 
year, and there was great excitement. 
Look,” he continued, “Do you not see 
the figures 18 on this side, and 89 on 
that?”? I must confess I didn’t, but the 
professor did not pause for my answer. 
Another drawer was opened, and new 
beauties displayed to view. They were 
indeed beautiful, rich hues of various 
colors, and some so oddly marked. Here 
is an example: “This one,” said the pro- 
fessor, “is called the ‘Semicolon,’ because 
of certain marks on each wing.” And sure 
enough, I could plainly see, in the centre 
of each wing, a period and a comma below 
it. Queer old Lord Timothy Dexter, who 
placed all his punctuation marks at the 
end of his book, with the instruction to 
“Pepper and salt as you like,” could not 
have made a better one. 
In the time it takes to write one sentence, 
I looked through drawer after drawer of 
the loveliest specimens. There were dainty, 
gauzy creatures in pale yellow, brilliant 
specimens in black and yellow or black 
and white, and some in the most exqui- 
site shades of old rose. The largest by 
actual measurement was about four inches 
from tip to tip of the wings, and the 
smallest were so tiny I could just see their 
complete outline with the naked eye. 
There was an abundance of what we should 
call our common butterflies, — black, with 


MARCH. 


Botp Marcu! Wild March! 
Oh, you saucy fellow ! 
Even though your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 
Hush! You’ll wake the children up! 
They are sweetly sleeping 
Daffodil and buttercup 
Still are silence keeping. 
Sing, then, low ; softly blow ; 
Whisper sweetly, softly — so. 


There, now! So, now! 

Listen to the clatter! 
Pink arbutus stirs in bed, 

And wonders what’s the matter. 
All the icy fleets set free 

Down the streams are rushing 


Toward the everlasting sea, 
Wildly, madly pushing. 

Blow, then, blow! Let them go! 

Winter’s reign is o’er, we know. 


Up hill, down dale, 
Over moor and mountain, 
Shout and sing: “ Awake! ’Tis spring!” 
Burst forth, O laughing fountain ! 
Bend, tall elms, your graceful heads! 
Swing low, O weeping willows! 
Stretch little blades of grass, for March 
Has come to air your pillows! 
Arouse, O pine; awaken, larch, 
And greet spring’s trumpeter — brave March! 
Selected. 


“ The pleasantest things in the world are pleas- 
ant thoughts, and the great art in life is to have as 
many of them as possible.’’ 


markings of a brick color. One thing 
seemed strange: the male is always 
smaller than the female when there is any 
difference in size. 

The gypsy moth, a dreaded name near Boston, was 
pointed out; also the canker-worm, another pest. 
“The female of the latter,” said the professor, “is 
without wings, which accounts for some trees be- 
ing stripped of verdure while orchards near by are 
untouched.” 

I gave one hard look at the true silk-worm, be- 
cause the work it does has always seemed like 
magic. Said the professor, pointing to a creature 
whose pairs of wings were a contrast, the upper dull 
gray, the lower bright and showy: “ This species 
can rarely be found in the daytime, because they 
fold their lower wings under the upper, and the 
latter are almost the color of the bark of the tree on 
which they stay.” 

We had now reached the last drawer in the case, 
and the professor was proceeding to find something 
else to show us, when my companion looked at his 
watch, and said we must be excused from further 
sight-seeing; but Ihave no doubt that if you will 
visit the department of agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, you can see all the rest. 
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ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 


Madonna, with her arms extended and 
her eyes uplifted. Her bare feet rest 
upon the clouds, and her blue and crim- 
son drapery floats about her. Her veil, 
also, is disturbed by her rapid motion. 
She has a beautiful face, with an expres- 
sion of reverence and rapture. 

She is accompanied by a beautiful group 
of boy angels in a great variety of grace- 
ful attitudes. They almost encircle her. 
Some have musical instruments, some are 
pointing toward her. One is nearly con- 
cealed by her drapery; others are support- 
ing it. Some are beneath the clouds; 
some rest upon them. In this group of 
boy angels we have the highest expres- 
sion possible of cherub loveliness and 
grace. These angels do not bear the 
Madonna upward; they simply accom- 
pany her. She is rapidly ascending, im- 
pelled by a divine force. 

Beneath her in shadow, the apostles 
are gathered about her tomb. They are 
in various attitudes. Some are kneeling ; 
some have their hands folded. One is 
shading his eyes, as if dazzled by the 
wonderful golden light above him. All 
are looking upward with awe, reverence, 
and love pictured on their faces. 

In a fine painting of a group of people, 
generally the back of one or more is 
represented. The apostles of ‘The As- 
sumption ” illustrate this. We have a 
full back view of one, and a portion of 
the back of another. 

Over Mary’s head the Almighty Father 
is pictured with an angel on each side, 
and a halo of cherub forms and faces 
above him. One angel bears the crown 
which the Father is to place on the 
Madonna’s head. 

We have in “The Assumption” a 
ghmpse of Heaven, mid-Heaven, and 
earth. On the earth are shadows, sor- 
rows, and death. In the mid-Heaven are 
beauty, reverence, Joy; and over all is 


For Every Other Sunday, 
FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
VI.— The Assumption of the Virgin. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


HE Assumption of the Virgin is another of the 
Ah twelve great pictures of the world to which 
I have already referred. It was painted by 
Titian, a famous Venetian artist. The picture illus- 
trates a legend connected with the story of Mary. 

According to this legend, after Mary had been 
dead three days, Jesus said to the angels, “ What 
honor shall I confer on her who was my mother on 
earth and brought me forth?” And the angels 
answered: ‘“‘Lord, suffer not that body which was 
thy temple and thy dwelling to see corruption, but 
place her beside thee on thy throne in Heaven.” 

Then the Archangel Michael brought unto Jesus 
the soul of Mary. And Jesus said, ‘‘ Rise up, my 
dove, my undefiled, for thou shalt not remain in the 
darkness of the grave, nor shalt thou see corrup- 
tion.” - Then the soul of Mary was reunited to her 
body, and she rose from the tomb and ascended into 
Heaven, attended and welcomed by cherubs and 
angels, who made music with silver trumpets and 
golden lutes, and who sang: “ Who is she that 
riseth as the morning, fair as the moon, and terrible 
as an army with banners 7?” 

Many of the old Masters represented this legend, 
but Titian’s picture excelled them all in its wonder- 
ful beauty and power. Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Le- 
gends of the Madonna,” describes it as “ an enchant- 
ment at once of the senses and the imagination,” 
and adds, “‘to me the effect was like music.” 

In the centre of the painting, surrounded by a 
beautiful golden light, is a full-length figure of the 


God, — 


“God above the starlight, 
God above the patience.” 

“The Assumption” is a large picture, about 
twenty-two feet by eleven. It was painted in the 
early part of the sixteenth century for the high 
altar of the Church of Santa Maria de Frari, a 
chureh that long after became the burial-place of 


the artist. It is now in the Academy of Venice. 
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Lirtie prophet on the tree, 
Flying to and fro, 
Will you kindly tell to me 
How you come to know 
Where the happy spring must be, 
After frost and snow # 
How is it you can see 
Where God’s flowers grow ? 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


“¢ True worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good ; not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 


Nor the memory, but the man, must be fed. If 
this were not so, it would be appalling to think of 
the number of good sermons one has heard and 
forgotten. But many a text or a sermon has lost 
its identity to the memory to pass into the character 
of him who forgets it. It is often of value to 
remember words and phrases, but it is even better to 
assimilate their truth, that it may live in character. 

Sunpay Scuoou TiMEs 


THE FIRST CROCUS. 


Do you know why the crocus grows 
Under the snows ? 

To tell that the winter is over and gone, 

And soon bird and blossom will gladden the lawn 
And the hedgerows 

Where the first crocus blows. 


MRS. KATHARINE MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER MIRACLE. 


BY MARY LYON HAGAR. 


HE Sunday School were practising Easter 
earols. ‘They were all there, from the minis- 
ter’s Bible class of old ladies to the infant 

class of chubby, restless little midgets who could 
hardly keep still long enough to sing their own little 
carol in their shrill baby voices. But Miss Elsie’s 
class was quite a contrast, partly because these 
little maids had just been promoted from the infant 
class, and felt themselves unusually grown-up and 
important, and partly because they loved Miss 
Elsie so much that they tried hard to do nothing 
to bother her. There was no wriggling and twisting 
in her class, but the six pairs oft eyes looked de- 
murely on their books, and the six rosy mouths 
sang loud and lustily, if not always on the key. 
They had come to the last verse now. High and 
clear rose the music, with its beautiful words; — 


“Sing, sing, in happy chorus ; 

With joyful voices tell 

That death is life, and God is good, 
And all things shall be well; 

That bitter days shall cease 

In warmth and light and peace; 
That winter yields to spring, — 
Sing, little children, sing!” 


The leader’s stick came down on the table with a 
bang. 

“Very well, children, very well indeed!” he 
cried ; “that will do for to-day.” 

There was a rustle of papers and ascramble for 
rubbers and coats. Miss Elsie turned around to her 
girls. “ Wait just a minute, girls; I want to speak 
to you.” Twelve little ears listened expectantly. 

“You know what has happened to poor little 
Jennie Burgoyne, I suppose?” Miss Elsie went on: 
“Her mother told me, the other day, that the doctor 
said she probably would n’t be able to walk again for 
two or three months. Now it’s going to be very 
hard for her to stay shut up in that forlorn little 
house alone, while her mother goes out to work; 
and I want you children to think of something you 
can do to make her happier. You can go to see 
her, anyway.” 

Florence Clark nudged Edith Campbell slyly, and 
Miss Elsie caught a glance of disgust pass between 
Nell Harkness and Alice Goodrich. 

“You can go to see her, of course,” she repeated, 
a little more emphatically; ‘and perhaps then 
you'll think of something else you can do for her. 
I’m afraid she won’t have a very happy Easter. 
Now that’s all, girls. Only don’t forget.” 

After Miss Elsie had gone, the girls gathered in a 
little knot in the vestibule. . 

“Mamma won’t ever let me go to see a washer- 
woman’s little girl!” gasped Alice; “it’s such a 
horrid house. Prob’ly it’s all smelly !” and Edith’s 
pug nose sniffed disdainfully. 

“Tt’s awfully queer Miss Elsie took her in our 
class, anyhow!” declared Florence. “There was 
just our set before.” 

“T know it,” added Nell; it’s just spoiled it! An’ 
girls,’— her voice fell into a stage whisper, —“ I just 
hope she won’t ever come back; so now!” 

“So do I!” “So do I!” chorused the six voices 
excitedly, as they ran down the steps. 

“An’ I’m not goin’ to see her, either! not even 
for Miss Elsie!” called Nell after the rest, as she 
turned down in the opposite direction. She ran 
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along, wondering what Miss Elsie would think if 
she had heard their talk; and her face grew a little 
red. She didn’t see why Miss Elsie, who was the 
prettiest and best-dressed young lady in their 
church, should like to go to see all the poor, stupid 
old ladies and dirty, ragged children. All the while 
Nell was so busy with her conjectures that she did 
not notice, till she had almost tumbled into the arms 
of Miss Elsie herself, who bad turned the corner of 
a little side street. 

“ Oh, Nell,” began Miss Elsie, laughingly, “I’m so 
glad I’ve met you; but I didn’t mean to knock you 
down. I’m going to see Jennie now, to take her 
the carols. Don’t you want to go with me? There’s 
heaps of time before dinner.” 

Nell colored, and stammered something about 
mamma not liking it, thought of the girls and her 
determination not to go “even for Miss Elsie,” 
looked into Miss Elsie’s sweet, brown eyes, and put 
her hand into hers obediently. 

Miss Elsie smiled. ‘‘I thought you would like 
to,” she said, cheerfully. Nell felt very much 
ashamed of herself. She walked on silently, twist- 
ing around corners and down alleyways till Nell 
scarcely knew where she was. At last Miss Elsie 
paused before a tumble-down wooden house, with 
stairs leading up outside. They climbed them cau- 
tiously, and at tlfe top Miss Elsie knocked. A little, 
thin, dark woman opened the door. She put out 
both hands when she caught sight of Miss Elsie. 

“Oh, dear heart! is it you? Jennie’ll be so glad 
to see you!” 

“ And I’ve brought some one else to see Jennie. 
This is Nell Harkness, Mrs. Burgoyne.” Miss Elsie 
drew Nell forward. ‘“‘She’s in Jennie’s Sunday- 
School class.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne took Nell’s little hand in both her 
rough, bony ones, and patted it softly. ‘ Yes, bless 
her heart, many’s the time I’ve heard Jennie tell 
about her, and all the other lovely little girls. But 
don’t stand here any longer Come right in and see 
Jennie.” 

She led the way through the first room, which 
seemed to be a kitchen, into a little low-ceilinged 
bedroom. The bed was pulled close up to the 
only window, and on it lay Jennie, bolstered up 
with pillows, looking very pale and listless. She 
brightened at sight of Miss Elsie, and tried to move 
and make room for her to sit on the bed beside her. 
Miss Elsie bent over and kissed her. 

“Nell Harkness has come to see you,” she said, 
“and we ’ve brought the carols. She’ll tell you all 
about them. Come, sit here, Nell, and you and 
Jennie talk while I speak to Mrs. Burgoyne a minute 
in the other room.” 

Nell looked at Jennie stiffly, not knowing what to 
say. At last Jennie said, shyly, “ Please sit down.” 

Nell sat down on the bed very softly. It was 
covered with a quilt made of red and white calico in 
a star pattern. Nell’s eyes followed the pattern un- 
consciously, as she tried to think of something to 
say. Finally they reached the little figure propped 
up in the pillows. How white and sick Jennie 
looked! Poor little girl! “Does it hurt much?” 
Nell burst out before she knew it. 

Jennie smiled faintly. ‘‘ Not now,” she said; “it’s 
nostly nights it hurts. An’ I cry an’ keep mamma 
awake. I’d rather it ’u’d hurt daytimes.” 

“ How ’d you do it?” demanded Nell, all interest 
now. 

“T slipped on the ice,” began Jennie, “when I 
was takin’ the washin’ home, an’ me an’ the clothes 
all slid into a mud-puddle, an’ I got the clothes all 
dirty, an’ I hurt my back.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Burgoyne and Miss Elsie were 
talking in low tones in the kitchen. ‘I wanted to 
see you special to-day,” said the woman. “I was 
afraid you mightn’t come till to-morrow, when I 
wa’n’t here, I wanted to tell you’bout Jennie’s 
posy. She had it in the window in the sun, an’ it 
was a-growin’ beautiful, an’ was the apple of her 
eye; an’ yesterday, when I was straightenin’ up 
her bed an’ airin’ her room, [hit against the glass 
careless-like, an’ out it went o’ the window. Jennie 


just jumped an’ give one gasp, an’ then she says, 
‘Never mind, mother; maybe ’tain’t hurt.’ But I 
went downstairs an’ found the pieces of glass lyin’ 
’round, an’ the bulb was all dashed to bits on the 
hard stone. There was only some of the green 
spears left, an’ I brought ’em up to Jennie, an’ she 
never said me any blame, but I c’ld see the tears in 
her eyes. She set sech store by that hy’cinth, an’ 
she said jest the other day ’t she shouldn’t mind so 
much not bein’ able to go to church Easter, if the 
posy ’d only blossom for her then. An’, Miss Elsie, 
I got some money I’d ben savin’, an’ c’u'd ye tell 


me where I c’u’d get another one for her? They 
don’t cost very much, do they *” 

Miss Elsie was struck with a bright idea. Here 
was something the girls could do for Jennie. Some 


time before Miss Elsie had given each of her Sunday- 
School class a hyacinth bulb in a tall glass, saying 
that by good care all the bulbs would blossom for 
Easter Sunday. This was the first accident that 
had befallen any of them, and the girls could 
make Jennie’s loss good. That would mean far 
more to the shy little invalid than for Miss Elsie 
to bring her a new hyacinth herself, for Jennie’s 
sensitive little soul had often ached at the cruel 
thoughtlessness with which the other children had 
treated her. This would heal all such wounds. 

“Don’t worry, dear Mrs. Burgoyne; Jennie shall 
have another hyacinth; but perhaps we ’ll save it 
for an Easter morning surprise,” said Miss Elsie. 
“Don’t say anything about it to her. Now I must 
get my little girl and go.” 

When she pushed open the door, she found the 
children talking busily, and Jennie’s cheeks fiushed, 
and her eyes bright with happiness. As they parted, 
Nell said, “Ill come Wednesday afternoon, Jennie, 
and bring some pattern-books and my paper dolls, 
and will make some for you.” 

Miss Elsie smiled to herself at the success of her 
little experiment. Nell chattered eagerly all the 
way home. 

“Why, Miss Elsie,” she said, “Jennie’s just as 
bright and funny as she can be. She never talked 
a bit before, and I thought she was awful stupid. 
But I like her as well— most as well as Florence.” 

“JT thought you would,” said Miss Elsie. Then 
she told Nell the story of the accident to Jennie’s 
hyacinth, and of her mother’s trying to think she 
could afford another. 

“Tt ’s a shame!” said Nell, impulsively. “Ii 
give her mine. It’s growing so! That is, if you 
don’t care, Miss Elsie,” she added. “I was going to 
give mine to you and ask you to wear it Easter in- 
stead of anybody else’s. And now you’ll wear 
somebody else’s. Her mouth dropped at the corners 
aminute. “But I’d rather give it to Jennie,” she 
went on, bravely. 

“And I’d rather Jennie should have it,” said 
Miss Elsie. “But don’t you think it’s only fair 
to let the other girls help, too?” 

So between them, Miss Elsie and Nell made a 
beautiful plan, which they told the next day to the 
other five girls, and the seven managed to keep it a 
secret for a whole week. 

The night before Easter, Mrs. Burgoyne was 
taken into the secret, and half a dozen queer-shaped 
parcels found their way into her kitchen. When 
Jennie woke up, Easter morning, the sun was stream- 
ing in warmly onto the red and white quilt, and 
there was a sweet perfume in the air that Jennie 
was too sleepy at first to recognize. Suddenly a 
stronger breath was wafted to her, and she jumped 
with astonishment. Had her dead hyacinth come 
back to her on Easter morning? She opened her 
eyes, and there on the window-seat, in a rainbow row, 
were — not only one, but six tall glasses, each with 
the lovely bell-shaped blossoms and the slender 
green leaves. She pinched herself to see if she 
were really awake, and lay there, not daring to 
speak lest the flowers should vanish. There was a 
pink one, hardly open yet, a delicate straw-colored 
one, a dark purple and a pale bluish one, one with 
just the dawn-flush on it, and one pure white, the 
biggest and most beautiful of all. At last Jennie 


* softly and sweetly, and this time they were on the 


called her mother in a soft, hushed tone. .Mrs, 
Burgoyne smilingly appeared in the doorway, and 
laughed to see Jennie’s astonishment. 
“ Mother, how did they come here? she cried 
breathlessly. 
“ Likely it’s an Eastee miracle, dear!” said her 
mother. But just then Jennie caught sight of a 
little card tied around the neck of each glass. Her 
mother brought them to her, one by one, and she 
untied the ribbons. There were the children’s 
names, with little loving messages, and on the big 
white hyacinth the name was Nell Harkness. 
But that was not the end of surprises for Jennie 
that day. In the afternoon, just when she had be- 
gun to think that the Easter concert must be over, 
and the children going home, she heard a tremen- | 
dous stamping and stifled giggles on the stairs out- 
side, followed by a little tap at the door, and in came 
Miss Elsie, straight through the kitchen to Jennie’s 
room, shutting the door behind her. Jennie pulled 
her down and put her arms around her, “ My hya- 
cinths!” she whispered. ‘They made them blossom 
for me to-day, Miss Elsie!” j 
Just then, through the door, which Mrs. Burgoyne 
quietly set ajar, came the first lines of the Easter 
carol, in the children’s clear voices. They sang 


key. 

Jennie listened, with the tears rolling down her 

cheeks, and her hand tight held in Miss Elsie’s. 
‘Sing, little children, sing!”? 


floated out the last words, and the hyacinth bells 
seemed to ring an accompaniment. 
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HAPPY EASTER. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Easter, zhildren, as you know, 
Comes along with charming spring ; 

Sunshine smiles the way they go, 
Grasses grow and blue-birds sing! 


Then the flowers, sweet and fair, 
Bring God’s beauty to our earth; 

Birds are piping everywhere 
Melodies of peace and mirth ! 


Out we go in field and lane, 
By the shore or in the wood, 
And creation is again 
By the present understood. 


Then we read the lesson wise, 
In the Gospel gladly told, 
That the dead to life shall rise, 
Blest with glory manifold. 


We believe it here and now, 
Seeing all the wonder true; 

For the springtide, bird and bough, 
Brings the Easter joy to view. 


Leaves and blossoms on the tree, 
Lilies springing from the sod, 
Speak their message full and free 

Of the perfect care of God. 


Love the thought of growing grace, 
Of new life in rich array ; 

Hail the sun with smiling face, 
That will rise on Kaster-day ! 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, ’ 
He made and loveth all.” 


\ 


' shine inside if not outside the house. 


' several weeks. 
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that gentleman, lay the outlines of four children 
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IN WINTER TIME. 
BY L. N. COOKE. 


= OIS and Julia Smith have their cousins 
SQ) Ruth and Harry Fulsome at their 
3 home this winter. 

Lois and Harry have gone to school 
together, taking Ruth as far as the kin- 
dergarten. Julia has been mamma’s 


little home bird, and her happy songs have sounded 


through the house while she has eagerly watched 
for the return of the school-children. 

After school hours and on Saturdays what fun 
have they all had playing out-of-doors! There is a 
fine place for coasting in the lane that leads to the 
barn. Little Julia sits on the sled in front of one of 
the older children and “holds tight” while they go 
whiz! down the hill. Then she trudges up the hill 
again as fast as her “ yubbie” boots will let her, to 
be ready for another coast. 

A snow-man has kept guard over the lane for 
His name is Mr. Whicher. When 
Mr. Whicher first took his station near the gate he 
had a very severe, stern air about him. No tramp 
nor stray dog dared enter the lane. The past week 
Mr. Whicher seems downcast and drooping. It 
may be he took a bad cold during a rainstorm we 
had. 

One afternoon not long ago mamma was ealled to 
the door to see the “‘ photographs ” of Mr. Whicher’s 
There on the snow, directly in front of 


with outstretched arms. It may be these “ photo- 
graphs ” will cheer Mr. Whicher up a bit, and it 
may be he prefers a back ‘to a front view of his 
friends. Who can tell? 

Three unhappy, frowning children stood looking 
out of the window last Saturday morning. 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Lois, “ why must it rain 
to-day!” 

“ Just spoils all our fun,” moaned Harry. 

“Mr. Whicher is all melting and running down 
almost sobbed Ruth. Julia alone seemed happy, and 
she and her kitten Ipse were having a great frolic 
at the other side of the room. 

“T suppose,” said mamma, “we might have sun- 
There are 
several pleasant things you can do, —you can work 
on your scrap-books, or you can try that new game, 
or, if you like, why not go into the attic and have 
theatricals ?” 

The faces brightened, and from the noise and 
laughter that soon came floating down the stairs 


-mamina concluded the sunshine had burst through 


the clouds. 

Just at twilight a group of happy children 
gathered about the open fire. 

“We’ve had lots of fun to-day, even if it has 
stormed,” admitted Harry. ‘“ Did n’t you look queer 
dressed up in that old coat and hat of grandpa’s ?” 

“Not any queerer than you in that old green 
bonnet and cape.” 

“Tsn’t there some story about those things?” 
asked Ruth. But while mamma was trying to recall 
some story about them, papa’s latch-key was heard 
in the door, and in he came, bringing letters for the 
cousins from their own absent papa and mamma. 

The letters from papa and mamma Fulsome told 
of warm, sunshiny days in Florida, songs of birds, 
and walks in orange groves. 

“T shall send you to-morrow,” wrote papa Ful- 
some, “a box of oranges and another of sweet pota- 
toes, that you may havea taste of what we enjoy. 
Were it possible I should box up some of our warm 
sunshine, blue skies, and bird-songs, as well. In 


_ that case, however, your coasting and Mr. Whicher 


would soon disappear. 

“J like your account of the fireside stories. Can’t 
you get auntie to tell you about the patchwork 
stories we used to tell? We thought them great 
fun.” 

The oranges and potatoes came in good time, and 
were enjoyed by all the household. 


“T guess papa did put in some of the sunshine,’ 
said Harry, “I feel warmer, any way, after I’ve 
eaten three or four oranges.” 

“ All the spaces in the box between the oranges 
were filled with love, I know,” said Ruth, whose 
heart yearned for the presence of papa and mamma 
once more. 

The children were eager for the patch-work stories 
papa Fulsome had spoken of in his letter. So one 
night they arranged themselves about the fire in the 
order of their ages, —Julia, Ruth, Harry, Lois, and 
mamma. 

“Now Julia will begin,” said mamina, “and _ tell 
as far as she wishes to tell, then.Ruth takes up the 
story and goes on in the same way, then the next 
one, and so on. Now, Julia.” 

Julia. —Once there was a witty dirl, and she 
went to walk with her dod, — no, her dolly ; and s’e 
picted some — some — woses, and then s’e walked 
on and on and on. 

Ruth. — The garden path led into some woods, 
and the little girl, whose name was Rosy-Posy, 
came to the woods, and then she was afraid, and she 
cried. 

Harry. —She was a great baby to cry, for it 
did n’t do any good, but she cried until she got tired 
of it. and then she stopped. Just then a dog came 
along, and she called to him. He went up to her 
and seemed to take quite a notion to her. When 
he went away she followed him, and after a long 
time they came to a giant’s house, and the old 
giant, he — 

Lois. — Well, he was a good man, if he was a 
giant, and he took Rosy-Posy and the doll into his 
house and showed her to Mrs. Giantess. Now this 
giantess was good, too, and she supposed Rosy- 
Posy was lost, but neither she nor the giant could 
understand a word Rosy-Posy said, and so they 
didn’t know where to take her to, 

Mamma.— They did just the common-sense thing 
however. ‘They carried her back in the direc- 
tion from which she came; the dog went with 
them, and he went directly to Rosy-Posy’s home, for 
it was Rosy-Posy’s own dog, Nip. 

“That would be lots of fun, if we’d put in lots of 
magic, and giants, and such things,” said Harry. 
“Lois, why did you make that giant so good ?” 

“ We used to try to get our hero or heroine into 
avery tight place and leave him there for the one 
who followed to get out as best he could,” said 
mamma. 

“ Let’s try another one now,” said Harry. 

But there was no time, for just then the tea-bell 
rang. 
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THE STOLEN RIDE. 


“Papa, papa,” called Gertrude Weymuth, “‘may I 
please have Topsy for a little while this afternoon ?”’ 

Her father hesitated a minute, then he replied quietly, — 

“No, Gertrude, I think Topsy is too much for you.” 

“Oh, papa, please do; I wanted to take Rose Long out 
to ride, she has‘n’t had one this winter,” said Gertrude. 

“‘T don’t think you could hold her if anything should 
happen,” he replied. 

Gertrude then ran up to her room; when her father 
spoke like that there was no use asking again. 

“‘T will take her,’’ she cried, as she threw herself on 
her pretty little bed. 

“* Ab, there goes papa down to the factory; I'll tell 
Gibson to harness right away,’’ said she to herself. 

“Gibson, will you please put Topsy into the black 
sleigh ?”’ cried Gertrude, as she met him digging a path 
to the well. 

The horse was harnessed, and Gertrude drove down the 
Western Avenue. 

It was a beautiful day, and the ground lay white with 
the glittering snow. 

It was with a guilty heart that Gertrude drove up to 
the front door of Mr. Long’s house. She spied Rose at 
the library window; howcross she looked! It was surely 
that old geography lesson Professor Blake had given out 
the day before, and she herself had n’t looked at it. 


“Can you go too, Rose ?”’ she called. 

“Yes, you dear, darling girl; how kind you were to 
come!’’ answered Rose. 

The two girls drove along the wide avenue and out 
through a little bit of woods into Mt. Whitney Street. 
Topsy showed no signs of shying, and they laughed and 
chatted as they passed the elegant mansions. 

Mt. Whitney Street was the prettiest one in all Glen- 
donville, and the young girls of the town took much 
pleasure promenading up and down its paved sidewalks 
in summer and coasting and sleighing in winter. 

“T've got a box of chocolate creams under the seat, 
Rose, if you want some,’’ said Gertrude. 

‘Want some? I guess Ido,” said Rose, helping herself 
generously. 

“Is Topsy afraid of a snow-plough ?”? suddenly asked 
Rose. 

‘“*T don’t think she likes them very well,’’ answered 
Gertrude, eying it disdainfully; ‘‘ however; I guess I 
can hold her,’”’ 

“Oh, Gertrude, you don’t think she will run with us, 
do you ?” cried Rose, clutching the back of the seat. 

“You just sit still; don’t you suppose I can manage 
this old horse ? ” answered Gertrude, crossly. 

Topsy in her day was a very valuable trotter, but she 
was old now, and when she once got started it was hard 
work to hold her in, as Mr. Weymuth had said. 

“Look out for the telephone-post ?” shrieked Rose, 

But it was a minute too late; Topsy suddenly shyed, 
and with all Gertrude’s boasting about holding her, the 
reins slipped out of her hands; and another minute the 
girls found themselves thrown into a large bank of snow 
just escaping the post. 

Rose’s ankle was sprained; but Gertrude, who deserved 
to be hurt the most, escaped with only a few bruises. 

When they recovered from the shock, they saw Topsy 
tearing up the street with a crowd of men and boys after 
her. 

It was Mr. Weymuth that carried Rose home, leaving 
his factory at a break-neck speed when he heard that his 
Gertrude and Rose Long had been thrown out, -— perhaps 
killed, how did he know ? 

Rose was taken home and put to bed, and Gertrude 
also. 

It was many days before Rose was able to go out. 
One day, as Gertrude was sitting on the end of her bed, 
she suddenly exclaimed, — 

““Oh, Rose, will you ever forgive me for taking you 
into such danger, and papa told me not to? And,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘I hardly dare to.think of what might have 
been.”’ 

Both girls shuddered at the thought. 

** Yes, Gertrude,” replied Rose, ‘‘I can forgive you; 
[ myself ought to have been studying my spelling instead 
of riding off with you.” 

Gertrude never drove Topsy again, for Mr. Weymuth, 
not thinking she was a safe horse for his family, sold her 
the next spring; but any one walking up Mt. Whitney 
Street on a pleasant summer day could see Gertrude 
Weymuth driving a Shetland pony, harnessed into a 
little basket phaeton, with her bosom friend Rose Long. 


ANNIE STEARNS. 


BOBBY. 


Bossy was anoble dog. If you ever visit the beautiful 
city of Edinburgh, in Scotland, you may see his monu- 
ment. It is a drinking-fountain, with the figure of a 
Scotch terrier on the top. On the lower part the story of 
the dog’s faithfulness is cut into the stone. 

What did Bobby do to win a monument ? 

Many years ago a funeral procession entered the 
churchyard at Greyfriars’ Church. Greyfriars was the 
church which Sir Walter Scott attended in youth. 
Among the mourners that day was a dog, who showed 
plainly that he was in much distress of mind. When all 
was over, and the people went away, faithful Bobby 
would not stir from the spot. Perhaps he hoped to see 
his dear master come out of the grave, and felt that he 
must be there to meet and welcome him. 

The days and weeks went by, and still Bobby stayed 
at his post. The sexton at Greyfriars’ tried to coax the 
dog to go home with him, but the dog would not go. 
When the cold storms of winter came on, the kind sexton 
took the animal away by force, but he howled constantly 
until he was set free; then he hurried back to the graye, 
and began his lonely watch again. 

At last the sexton put a box near the graye, and into 
this Bobby would crawl at night. There he slept, sum- 
mer and winter, for fourteen years, until he died! 


Every Other Sunday. 


A DIVER: 


Every day when the big gun was fired at the castle 
Bobby would go to a restaurant in Greyfriars’ Place and 
get his dinner. It did not take him long to learn that 
the restaurant was not open on Sunday. So toward the 
end of the week he would begin to put aside a part of 
each meal, hiding it under a tombstone, to serve for his 
Sunday dinner. By and by people grew to know about 
Bobby, and food would be brought to him on Sunday 
morning. 

‘*Greyfriars’ Bobby *’ came to be known and loved all 
over the citv; and his lonely life was made as pleasant 
as was possible by kind attentions and loving words. 
But Bobby never ceased to mourn for his master and to 
watch for his coming. The monument to Bobby was 
erected by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. — Selected. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has only a brief but hearty word 
this time. Easter joy pervades the paper; and he 
simply wants to join with the happy greetings of 
the festival day, in wishing to all the readers of this 
paper the sunshine of hope, the music of faith, 
the tender bloom of love, All these symbols, in 
carols, flowers, and chimes, stand for something 
very real. May the’ pictures, stories, and wise 
sayings in this number of Every Orner Sunpay 
assist young and old to a better understanding of 
what Easter means. The day is like a door-way, 
adorned and inviting, through which one may enter 
into great thoughts and wonderful feelings. 

In the next number we shall give a life-like 
picture of Gladstone, who is attracting now, and has 
drawn to himself for years, the attention of the 
civilized world. This portrait we have secured 
especially — and it is not a common one — in order to 
show our young readers how Gladstone looks to-day, 
after so many battles for progress and the welfare 
of humanity. 

The various quotations scattered through the 
paper in this number have been furnished by 
the Littleton (Massachusetts) Unitarian Sunday 
School. We have already noted in our columns the 
habit which this school has of reciting at each 
session golden passages from all sources. A collec. 
tion of these quotations has been forwarded to the 
Editor of Every Ornr Sunpay, with the greet- 
ings of the Sunday School. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN MARCH DAYS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Two little pussies 
Came out one day, 

One saw the other 
Over the way. 


““Good morning, sister, 
How do you do?” 

The other answered 
With just a mew. 


One gray pussy 
In great surprise, 
Could hardly believe 
Her little eyes. 


“JT could never 

Stir from the bough ; 
That young pussy 

Is walking now.” 


The other pussy 

Went home with a bound; 
‘‘ Mother Tabby, 

Guess what I’ve found. 


“A saucy kitten 
Sat in a tree; 

Wore a brown bonnet, 
And mocked at me.” 


LE TAPERS BiOre 


MALDEN, MAss 

Dear Mr. Epiror,—I thought you would like to 
hear about the exercises we had in our room on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. I go to the Belmont School, Malden; 
and I am eleven years old. We had them on the 21st, 
as we didn’t have any school on the 22d. We had seven 
visitors, and also had the fifth class with us. 

Our programme was written with red, white, and blue 
chalk. The exercises began at three o’clock. My 
teacher, Miss Hennigan, is very pleasant. We had 
many drawings, consisting of three flags, picture of 
Washington, tomb of Washington, Washington crossing 
the Delaware, and on his horse. I drew a picture of 
of his hatchet in the stump of a tree. Our programme 
consisted of songs, compositions, recitations, and brevities 
on Life of Washington. 
brevity. Our room was decorated with flags; I wore two 
small ones. The exercises were very enjoyable. 

Your new friend, 
A. Marton Hoimzs. 


WAVERLY, MASS 
Dear Eprror, — As I have not known how to do any 
of the puzzles but the enigmas, I have not sent in my 
answers. Lately I have found out the way, and enclose 
one anagram, one pi puzzle, and one riddle, of which I 
hope the answers are right. I put in an enigma, which 
I hope will be published. 


Yours respectfully, RoyaL CHANDLER. 


[The answers were correct. } 


STRAWBERRY Pornt, Iowa. 
Dzar Mr. Epiror, —I am a boy of seven years. I 
like to read the stories in the Every Orner SUNDAY, 
and find the answers to the enigmas. I have written an 
enigma, and would like to have you publish it. 
Your friend, WiLuiAM JoHN SCOFIELD. 


GENEVA, ILL. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I am one of the little children 
of the Unitarian Sunday School of Geneva, Ill. I get 
the Every Orner Sunpay, and I like it, particularly 
the poetry. Here are some answers to the puzzles for 
February 11. Yours truly, 
RosauiE E. Weston. 


[The answers were correct. ] 


I spoke, sang, and recited a ~ 


Brook.yy, N. Y. 
DEAR Srr, —I am a boy ten years old. I go to the 
Unitarian church and Sunday School, and get the Every 
OTHER SunpAy, and like it very much. About two or 
three months ago my brother showed me how to make — 
enigmas. I saw you had enigmas in your Letter-box, 
and I thought I would give one for it. 
Yours truly, RALPH WEBSTER. 


CHARADE VIII. 


My first gives life and joy, and makes the feathered . 
songsters vocal. i 
Without my next we should not have a habitation — 
local. ‘ 
Of usefulness my whole can boast 
To sailors on a rock-bound coast. 


SQUARE WORD. 


A suort letter. 
Opposite of shut. 
To care for. 
Terminus. 


ANAGRAM. 


Eurte si on epshce orn agulgnea hewer itehr — 


eveio si otn dhrae. ¥ 
Marcarer Roys. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Beneap a wild animal, and leave a part of ita ; 
body. 

2. Behead a product of the dairy, and leave a 
quantity of stationery. . 

3. Behead to wander from the accustomed path, — 
and leave an article of domestic use; behead again, 
and leave a glimmer. 

4, Behead an important article of furniture, andl 
leave what requires much time and attention in a 
fashionable lady’s toilet; behead again, and leave a 
what is essential to life. 

5. Behead an article of furniture, and leave an 
adjective expressing talent. 

6. Behead an adjective meaning skilful, andl 
leave a mechanical power; behead again, and leave 
an indefinite period of time; curtail this word, and 
leave a woman of great antiquity. 7 

M. W. C. 


ENIGMA XXIX. f 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 1, 8, 18, is used in warm weather. 

My 15, 17, 3, 14, 5, 8, is part of a tree. 

My 4, 9, 20, is a negative. 

My 2, 18, 12, 6, is a flower. 

My 7, 8, 9, 19, is an article of clothing. 

My 10, 9, 21, is a period. 

My 11, 16, 18, is used by hunters. 

My whole is the name of a popular author. } 
F. A. H. 


ce. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12. 


Anagram. — Consider the lilies, how they grow, — ; 
Riddles. —1. The roof of the mouth. 2. Ohio. — 


PI PUZZLE. 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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